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At the Schneider Cup Races, Baltimore, all 
d Reed metal propellers. All 
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e made with Reed durah 
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ve record proves conclusively that for high 
And not only is it superior for racing, but 


Mr. Walter H. Beech, Vice President ai 
Wichita, Kansas, writes: 
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of Travel Air, Inc., 


J. D. Hill, veteran pilot of the Air Mail Service, which uses Curtiss-Reed propeUers 


formance, high factor of safety, long life make the metal propeller the most 
stment for every kind of airplane operation. 
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Contains One Thousand Biographies of 

Aviators, aeronauts, aeronautical engineers, aircraft manufac- 
turers, flying officers of Army, Navy and Marine Corps, Air 
Mail personnel, aircraft accessories manufacturers, flying field 
owners, American aces, aeronautical instructors, inventors, 
National Guard air officers, aeronautical writers, sportsmen, 
men prominent in aeronautical affairs. 
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of Braveiy 


/1CCORDING to the popular 
i/1 notion, the man who earns his 
living in a dangerous calling must be 
a jaunty and devil-may-care fellow 
who undertakes the most hazardous 
enterprises with never a thought of 
preparation or consequences. The 
public, educated to its ideas by 
movie romances and light fiction, 
cannot conceive of a hero who is 
careful and painstaking in his atten- 
tion to details. 

As a matter of fact, the real man 
of daring gives deep thought to the 
hazards of his calling. He willingly 
accepts all necessary chances, but he 
is careful to see that he does not 
take any that are unnecessary. 


The flyer, in his aeroplane above 
the clouds, knows that he is sur- 
rounded by the perils of nature and 
the elements. These he cannot 
avoid. But he can avoid the dangers 
of faulty equipment, and before he 
starts on a flight, he painstakingly 
examines every brace and strut to 
see that it is in perfect condition, 
and tests his engine to see that it is 
running smoothly and delivering 
full power. 

To avoid every chance of engine 
failure, the flyer insists on having 
gasoline and oil that he can depend 
on. That is why the great majority 
of flyers throughout the middle 
west use 


Stanolind Aviation Gasoline and Aero Oils 


These products are available at 
most flying fields in the middle west. 
A map showing the location of 


these fields is included in our “Avia- 
tion Manual, "which will be sent to 
you free, on request. 
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The Star in the Sky 



holds the : 


er— engineering supremacy- 
fine workmanship and unre- 

dating Dock to the infancy of 
the art sixteen years ago— 
DEPENDABILITY. 


G REAT attainments — leadership in any 
activity — such things do not merely hap* 
pen. There must be definite ambitions 
toward a clearly-visioned ideal. The Ideal 
then becomes the driving force of the indi- 
vidual or the organization — the pledge of 
unrelenting effort and maintained perform- 
ance. An ideal is a task-master. 

The ideal of The Glenn L. Martin Company 
— from the management through to the 
testing field — is leadership in the art of 
aeronautics. 

The purchaser of a Martin plane is safe- 
guarded by the existence of this active ideal. 
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Air Mail Expansion 

W ITH tlio changes in the supervision of the Air Mail that 
have recently taken place there have been certain 
fears expressed that the service might bo affected by cur- 
tailment and that the splendid work of the last few years 
would be pushed with less enthusiasm. 

It has been a great pleasure to learn authoritatively that 
any such impressions are not only wrong, but that the future 
of the Air Mail Service appears to be more secure than ever. 
The probability of the pnrehase of new types of mail planes 
is better than ever before, depending only on the will and 
generosity of Congress. 

The last year has been one of large expenditure for airway 
equipment. So much more money has been required than 
there has been available that there will undoubtedly be some 
assistance requested in the form of a deficiency appropriation. 
Any curtailment was due entirely to the necessity that arises 

From all indications, next year, with the starting of the 
feeder lines, will find the transcontinental air mail route one 
of the busiest air lines in the world. 


until Congress adjourns, there should be no relaxation of 
efforts on the part of aircraft advocates to secure every pos- 
sible recognition. 


The Opening of Congress 

T HE FIGHT for a proper recognition of aircraft in Na- 
tional Defense will have its first result with this session 
of Congress. Heretofore, it has been a hope, but now public 
opinion has been so aroused that it now demands action. 

The report of the Air Board, appointed by the President, 
can be best understood when the words of President Coolidge 
in appointing the Board are recalled. He wrote : “I feel 
that your efforts will result in bringing out the good qualities 
of the Air Service and in suggesting what action can be taken 
for their improvement.” 

The Air Board will undoubted^’ do just what it was asked 
to do and tell the country “the good qualities of the Air 
Service.” But the public has learned from other sources 
that bad qualities of so many influences that affect govern- 
mental aviation that it is not to be expected that any great 
enthusiasm will greet a recital of favorable opinions. 

The danger in the present situation may be summed up in 
one word, “politics”. The Republican party has a possible 
national issue to handle. The Democrats can be relied on to 
make the most of the political phase of situation. Log roll- 
ing and personal influence will have their usual roles. The 
tremendous power of the intrenched Army and Navy machines 
will be exerted. The Navy yards, Army posts and industrial 
groups that secure large contracts for armament may be ex- 
pected to have an influence on the attitude of Congressmen. 
A more involved situation could hardly be created. 

Out of all the controversy is to come improvement, but 


President Coolidge on Regulation 

I N A RECENT address in New York, President Coolidge 
referred to regulation in general as follows : 

“Regulation has often become restriction, and inspec- 
tion has too frequently been little less than obstruction. 
This was the natural result of those times in the past 
when there were practices in business which warranted 
severe disapprobation. 

“It was only natural that when these abuses were re- 
formed by an aroused public opinion a great deal of 
predjudice which ought to have been discriminating and 
directed only at certain evil practices came to include 
almost the whole domain of business, especially where 
it had been gathered into large units. 

“After the abuses had been discontinued the prejudice 
remained to produce a large amount of legislation, 
which, however well meant in its application to trade, 
undoubtedly hampered but did not improve. It is this 
misconception and misapplication, disturbing and waste- 
ful in their results, which the National Government is 
attempting to avoid. 

“Proper regulation and control are disagreeable and 
expensive. They represent the suffering that the just 
must endure because of the unjust. They are a part 
of the price which must be paid to promote the cause of 
economic justice. 

“Undoubtedly if public vigilance were relaxed the 
generation to come might suffer a relapse. But the 
present generation of business almost universally 
throughout its responsible organization and management 
has shown every disposition to correct its own abuses 
with as little intervention of the Government as pos- 
sible.” 

The organized aeronautical industry should take the advice 
of the President and correct any abuses that may exist. Fed- 
eral aeronautic legislation may take the course outlined by 
President Coolidge. 

Immature Releases 

A f THIS TIME with the entire aeronautic situation of the 
country in an unsettled condition and at the eve of 
pending reforms of one nature or another, it would appear 
tn he a safe policy to with-hold all comment on recently pub- 
lished advance reports in the daily newspapers relating to 
the recommendations to be made by both the President’s Air 
Board and the Lamport Committee. It would seem that there 
are some surprises to be brought out through the reports of 
both these committees, and it is for this very reason that com- 
ment is restrained until the original reports are available. 
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The Mitchell Trial 

Colonel ' Mitchell on Witness Stand Upholds His Former Contentions 
and Forcefully Elaborates Upon Many Former Statements 


W ITH THE virtual termination of the testimony by 
witnesses in behalf of Col. William Mitchell before 
his court martial, the court reassembled on Nov. 23 
after a recess over the week end and Colonel Mitchell, himself, 
took the stand. Having been informed by Colonel Wiuship, 
the law member of the court, that, under court martini reg- 
ulations, the dcfendeiit could, as he chose, either remain 
silent, testify under oath or merely make a statement, which 
would be considered by the court, Colonel Mitchell, after con- 
sultation with Mr. Reid, his counsel, decided to take the oath 
and testify, at which Mr. Reid commenced questioning him. 

Colonel Mitchell's life history with the Army was fully 
brought out during the questioning, ns was also his long 
list of recommendations made in the past for the improve- 
ment of the Army Air Service, very few of which, the witness 
stated, have been put into effect. Colonel Mitchell first 
learned to fly in 1916, lie said, and did a considerable amount 
of flying during the war, going over the enemy lines in the 
fastest planes procurable whenever there was a chance an.l 
usually alone. A letter, sent to Colonel Mitchell by General 
Pershing, shortly after the armistice, was read to the court, 
bringing out that the former Assistant ’Chief of the Air 
Sendee had been congratulated by General Pershing on the 
successful air operations during the war under his command. 
A number of other letters read to the court had been received 
by Colonel Mitchell and contained citations from various 
foreign governments. 

Studied Conditions Abroad 
Colonel Mitchell, stated that, before returning to America 
at the conclusion of the war, lie spent some considerable time 
in both France and England, reviewing air power conditions 
and obtaining ideas on this general subject, held by the vari- 
ous air officials in these countries. 'As a result of this and 
later investigations, Colonel Mitchell has become convinced 
that, in future conflicts, air power and submarine strength 
would be most important factors. Elaborating upon this 
point, the witness said: “The Army would not be called on 
the way it has been in the past, because, in the future it would 
only function in a slow, laborious fashion that would be costly 
in the way of lives lost.” 

Continuing along this line, Colonel Mitchell reiterated his 
assertions that anti-aircraft fire had little effect upon air- 
planes and, in the future, would have less still, since the 
silencing of engines would become an accomplished fact, when 
at night time it would be an almost impossible thing for 
searchlights to locate the planes. Furthermore, the day of 
the wireless controlled aerial torpedo was not far distant and, 
with such a weapon, a plane 100 miles from New York could 
release an aerial bomb which “would be sure to hit the city”. 
It was added that foreign governments are developing this, 
while America is making little headway. In addition, it 
was pointed out that the pilotless airplane would have a tre- 
mendous effect upon future warfare. On this point, Colonel 
Mitchell made the significant remark: “Pilotless planes have 
been flown, but not in this country.” 

Airplane Bombs Quickly Sink Battleship 
Colonel Mitchell went into great detail in describing the 
1921 bombing tests off the Virginia Capes. “We tore the 
Alabama to pieces with small bombs in four minutes, mid 
she sank thirty seconds after we hit her with a big charge,” 
he testified. 

l’lie greater part of Colonel Mitchell's testimony, in answer 
to questions set by his counsel, Mr. Reid, centered around and 
elaborated upon his contentions, as brought out in his San 
Antonio statements and testimony made before the Lamport 
Committee and the President’s Air Bonrd. The court martial 


cross-examination was conducted by Maj. Allen W. Gullion, 
whoso questions were closely followed by representatives of 
the General Staff and Navy Department. 

Referring to one of Colonel Mitchell’s statements on the 
Hawaiian flight, Major Gulliou sought to find out whether 
he had in any way moderated his opinions, in view of the 
fact that the PNf), No. 1 reached the Hawaiian Islands safely. 
He learned, however, that in no way had Colonel Mitchell 
altered his opinions. These were based upon the fact that, 
for the purpose for which the PN9 was employed, it was an 
unsuitable plane, in that, ns Colonel Mitchell pointed out, it 
had not been tested under service conditions and, therefore, 
should never have been sent on the flight. Furthermore, in 
answer to questions asked by Major Gullion, Colonel Mitchell 
declared that in spite of the assertion of the prosecution that 
radio messages from the seaplane had been picked up no 
less than 1800 miles away, the radio equipment was entirely 
inadequate since it ceased to function immediately the planes 
were forced to alight upon the water. He added that here 
n a* another example ot the total madequaev of the plans 
for the lliglit. ' 

Fas-ing on to the MacMillan Arctic Expedition, Major 
Gullion inquired whether Colonel Mitchell had inspected the 
Loaning Amphibian plane, whereupon he replied in the affirm- 
ative but denied having ever asserted that the plane “would 
bo useful for the Arctic flight”. 

Defends Treason Charge 

Major Gullion then quoted Colonel Mitchell’s statement 
about the “treasonable administration” with regard to the 
Shenandoah, and asked him to define the word “treasonable”. 
“There are two kinds of treason,” said Colonel Mitchell. “The 
first is constitutional, and means betraying one’s country. The 
second means action whereby a party ‘betrays their trust.’ 
The Army and Navy are treasonable under that head,” lie 
explained, “for not giving proper improvements to the air 
service. Of course, I refer to the system and not to any 
individual.” 

"But treason,” said Major Gullion, “requires an overt act." 
To which remark Colonel Mitchell replied that this seemed 
to be furnished by “the fact that, after years of being told 
what to do they did nothing. 

Asked what lie meant by his statement that as a result of the 
general stall methods, “any sell -respecting person is ashamed 
of the cloth lie wears,” Colonel Mitchell said: “The officers 
in the air service are subject to the command of people who 
know nothing about aviation. Here we have the worst ex- 
ample of that sort of thing of anything I have known in any 
other nation.” 

The Efficiency of Submarines 

Under further cross-questioning, Colonel Mitchell stated 
that, whereas the United States has but one serviceable air- 
craft carrier, the Langley, other countries, notably Great 
Britain, had several, ail tf which are first class. Major 
Gullion, for the prosecution, then carried lie: cross exami- 
nation into the quosrion ot national finance, in an endeavor to 
prove that the suggestions made by Colonel Mitchell were 
impossible, since they represented the expenditure of large 
amounts of money. Selecting from the statement of Sept. 
5, Major Gullion j'ead, ‘Let us sec what actually would have 
happened to this fleet of “circus vessels”. Instantly on 
leaving San Francisco, submarines of a great Pacific power 
would have planted mines at all entrances. “To what Pacific 
power do you refer,” Ma jor Gullion asked. Replying, Colonel 
Mitchell pointed out that he referred to Japan, but to all other 
questions set by the prosecution, relating to details of Japan's 
strength in submarines nnd the mine-laying types she possesses 
and other technical details on the subject of submarines. 
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Colonel Mitchell persistantly answered that he did not know. 

The proceedings were continually interrupted by minor ar- 
guments between Mr. Reid, counsel for Colonel Mitchell, and 
Major Gullion, on questions of proceedure, Mr. Reid at times 
objecting that he (Major Gullion) would get into trouble. 

Continuing in regard to the question of submarines. Major 
Gullion brought out Colonel Mitchell’s opinion that, in spite 
of assertions to the contrary, made in a hook written by a 
naval authority, the battleship “Audacious" was sunk by a 
submarine mine. Further questioning Colonel Mitchell on 
these points, the prosecution pointed out. that the plan sug- 
gested by the accused, in which the Pacific Ocean was to be 
divided into squares and 900 square miles alloted to each sub- 
marine, would necessitate, no less than 12,500 submarines in 
service, since the fleet route to the Far East covers 10,000,000 
square miles. 

At this juncture, in spite of Colonel Mitchell’s retort that 
the prosecution’s questioning was foolish, Major Gullion press- 
ed his argument and endeavored to prove that, with the cost 
of a modem submarine stated at $5,000,000 and bearing in 
mind the wealth of the United States, the cost of Colonel Mit- 
chell’s “plans” would he about double the wealth of the coun- 
try. Colonel Mitchell obviously considered the line of at- 
tack taken by the prosecution, ns immaterial to the actual 
charges and stated, in reply to further questions, that his state- 
ments were based upon Ins opinions as a result of extensive 
studies of conditions in the “Northern Hemisphere” and his 
foresight of the future. 

The Cost of the Australian Cruise 

Reverting to the charge made by Colonel Mitchell that the 
Australian cruise was a parade of the fleet that cost the Navy 
from forty to eighty million dollars, Major Gullion sought 
to learn the source of the information, to which queries, 
Colonel Mitchell replied that he drew his conclusions from 
conversations with various officers. He added that, whenever 
the Navy is concerned, the newspapers had proved the best 
source of information, contending that. it. was impossible to 
get such information in any other way. 

Asked if he meant to infer that the cost of the cruise was 
from forty to eighty million dollars in excess of the regular 
operations of the fleet, Colonel Mitchell replied that that was 
his opinion, whereupon Major Gullion stated that the officer 
in command of the cruise bad reported the cost of the maneu- 
vers ns $550,900 in excess of the usual expenditures of opera- 
tions and maintenance. Colonel Mitchell, however, declined 
to admit that his statement- ” 'c mi-'e.iding. 

At this juncture, the court martial adjourned. Continuing 
the cross-examination on the following day, Major Gullion 
developed, by questioning, that the number of flying hours 
per fatality for the fiscal year 1921, was 934, while, for the 
fiscal vear 1925, the number was 5,269, and asked if this 
did not prove that the safety of flying had increased since 


1921 about 550%. “It is a very misleading statement,” 
Colonel Mitchell replied. “There is no increase in safety. 
There is a decrease in safety. Our personnel is better trained 
now than it was in 1921 and flying has been much more re- 
stricted. The machines are still flaming coffins.” 

To further questions relating to the relative safety of Ameri- 
can, British and Italian flying, Colonel Mitchell said that 
figures could easily be twisted and that, American pilots 
could fly unsafe machines with less danger than many pilots 
of other countries. He further reiterated his former state- 
ments, declaring the DH plane to be a “flaming coffin”, add- 
ing that it constituted “criminal negligence” to continue fly- 
ing airplanes of this kind. 

Colonel Mitchell laid the recent death of Captain McAvoy 
at Old Point, Va., who crashed in a D1I plane, to faulty 
equipment, nnd Major Gullion produced the report of the 
investigating hoard showing that, the machine was flying at 
a “dangerously low altitude,” whereupon Colonel Mitchell 
contended that this did not in any way alter the case. 

Rending from the report of the board on the crash of 
Capt. D. W. Bedinger, Medical Corps, at Fort Riley, Kan., 
Major Gullion asked whether the accused agreed with the 
report in saying that the accident was not due to any structural 
defect. “Read the next sentence,” said Mr. Reid. Ac- 
quiescing, Major Gullion read: “Combustion was instantane- 
ous on impact with the ground,” thereby bringing out foree- 
ably Colonel Mitchell’s statements regarding “flaming coffins.” 

The cross-examination by the prosecution continued from 
one point to another, taking up the numerous points discussed 
by Colonel Mitchell in his statements. Referring to hi* state- 
ments about officers being “bulldozed” nnd afraid to tell tin- 
truth before congressional committees. Colonel Mitchell said 
that he personally had not been afraid, hut that younger 
officers were afraid to tell the truth. As a result of his fear- 
lessness in this respect, Colonel Mitchell considered that he 
had been sent to an “out of the way place" in being assigned 
to San Antonio, Texas, where, in addition, he even had no 
command. 

Reverting to the subject of the Shenandoah, and in spite of 
repeated questions and citations by the prosecution, Colonel 
Mitchell stuck to his statement that the airship was about 50 
per cent overweight. 

An entirely unexpected incident was the bringing into the 
proceedings of a discussion of Colonel Mitchell’s book “Wing- 
ed Defense”. Selecting certain pages, Major Gullion en- 
deavored to prove that much of the contents of the book was 
not original. He read, first a selection from the book and 
then a passage from the report of a lecture delivered at the 
Naval War College by Captain Hart, U.S.N. There was 
some heated argument, but Colonel Winsliip, law member of 
the court, sustained the objection raised by Mr. Reid and 
ruled out of the record all of what had immediately proceeded. 


The Italian Seaplane 5-55, 


Sovoia Flying Boat icing given a final inspection prior to the start of the South Atlantic Flight from Genoa. Italy, 
to Buenos Ayres. The plane is being piloted by Commandanle Casagrande 
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Annual Report of Gen. Patrick 

Chief of Army Air Service Urges Separate Air Corps and Budget 
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Secretary Davis Reports 

With-holds Aviation Recommendations Until President’s Air Board Reports 


S ECRETARY Dwight F. Davis, in the Annual Report to 
the President makes a strong plea for better housing 
conditions for the Army. He writes: 

“No graver problem faces the War Department today than 
that of providing adequate shelter. The officers command- 
ing units in the field are in constant dread of the outbreak 
of a conflagration in groups of temporary wooden buildings 
which are being used for housing purposes ; even greater than 
the apprehension of the outbreak of Arc in quarters and bar- 
racks is their dread of a serious fire in the temporary wooden 
structures which, in cantonments and posts throughout the 
country, have of necessity been converted into hospitals. The 
danger of fire in the hospitals now used by the Army is. 
unfortunately, at its greatest during the summer months when 
those inadequate and dangerous buildings are employed not 
only for the hospitalization of the personnel of the Regular 
Army, but also of the members of the various civilian com- 
ponents and students of the citizens' training activities who 
are in attendance at the annual training eamps. That a 
harrowing loss of human life might ensue as the result of 
the burning of one of these temporary buildings of tinderbox 
construction is evident. The longer the War Department is 
compelled to use war-time structures for housing and hos- 
pitalization purposes the graver this danger becomes.” 

To Await Air Board Report 
His comment on the Air Service is short, due to the fact 
that he desired to withold recommendations until the Presi- 
dent’s Air Board makes its report. His reference to the 
Air Service follows: 

“Any failure to keep progress with the developments which 
the air forces of the world are undergoing is detrimental not 


only to the Air Service itself, but to the entire Army. Not 
only is this true, but it must be realized that the Air Service 
must be given opportunity to train with the other arms of 
the Army and the ground forces of the Army must be afford- 
ed frequent opportunity for cooperative training with the 
Air Service if they are to understand the capabilities and lim- 
itations of this comparatively new weapon of national defense. 

Program to Provide Emergency Defense 

“The problem of an air program for the Army has been 
under exhaustive study for several years. Such investiga- 
tions have resulted in the preparation of a project which was 
duly approved, in principle, by Mr. Weeks. The execution 
of this project should assure, in time of pence, in the Army 
of the United States, organization, personnel and equipment 
so distributed and disposed as to provide in an emergency the 
air forces necessary for the defense of the United States 
and its possessions. The air forces contemplated in that 
project arc to include not only those forces which must be 
available on the date of mobilization for war or immediately 
thereafter, but also the necessary reserve personnel, equip- 
ment, production facilities, and peacetime training facilities 
which will provide for the necessary expansion of our air 
forces after the date of mobilization. 

“However, since the conclusion of the fiscal year upon 
which I am reporting, but prior to the signature of this re- 
port, you appointed a special board of inquiry to consider 
the whole question of the state of the air defense of the 
Nation. Pending the report of this board it seems desirable 
that War Department discussion of air projects be held in 


New Air Mail Bids Called For 


The Postmaster General, on Nov. 19, issued an advertise 
ment inviting bids for the operation of a contract air mail 
route between Atlanta, Ga., .Jacksonville, Tampa and Miami. 
Fla. A stipulation, not appearing in previous invitations for 
bids, provides that the leg between .Jacksonville and Miami 
must be placed in operation not later than April 1, 1926, and 
the extension to Atlanta, not later than .June 1. following. The 
bids will be opened at 4:30 p.m. on Jan. 18, 1926. 


A schedule has been prepared, requiring, as in all previous 
cases, an average flying speed of approximately 90 m.p.h. 
The Department realizes that, in some instances, due to wea- 
ther conditions, etc., it may be impossible to maintain such an 
average, but, on the other hand, when conditions are favor- 
able it may be possible to cover the distance in even better 
time. Proper allowances, ns before, will be made in such 


The schedule provides for a service of not less than six trips 
per week, with a plane leaving Atlanta, Ga., at 7:00 a.m.. 
Jacksonville at 10:25 a.m., Tampa at 12:30 p.m. and arriv- 
ing at Miami at 3 :00 p.m. On the return tnp, it is proposed 
that the plane should leave Miami at 7 :00 a.m., Tampa al 
9 :40 a.m., Jacksonville at 11 :40 a.m. and arriving at Atlanta 
at 3 :00 p.m. 

Contracts are limited by law to not exceeding a four year 
term. Proposals should show rate of compensation stated, in 
percentage of revenue, which must not excied 80 per cent ot 
the revenue ns mentioned in the law. The postage rate 
for contract air mail routes, is 10 cents ar. ounce or fraction 
thereof, where the length of the route is not more than ltm" 
miles, and 15 cents up to and including 1500 miles. 


Air Mail Financial Report 

The following is a report of operating expenses for the 
United States Air Mail Service for the month of August, 1925 : 
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Pay, Total, Minimum or Contest Load 

Ford Tour Raises Question of Load Carrying Requirements in Contests 


A N INTERESTING point has been raised by the Fokker 
Company regarding the loads carried on the Ford Re- 
liability Tour. The criticism was forwarded to the Con- 
test Committee of the N.A.A. and the Detroit officials. Their 
replies bring out many points that may have a hearing on 
this contest next year. This is only one of several complaints 
that have been received regarding the rules of the race. As 
Mr. Shory clearly states, the details of arranging the rules 
for such contests, are left to the local officials, who have to 
raise the money. Inasmuch as the Ford-Stout interests paid 
for this contest, the requirements were left to the Detroit 
Committee. This practice will inevitably lead to unfortunate 
results and these letters are published, so that next year 
everyone interested will have an opportunity before the rules 
are made, to have his views considered by a national organi- 


Speed or Reliability 

It might be proper, also, if someone desired to take up the 
eighty mile an hour speed and consider this in the light of 
the great, — in fact, the chief— publicity emphasis, that was 
given to times, in spite of the fact that reliability was the 
feature that was stressed. So far as the public was concerned 
the contest became a race between Ford and Fokker. 

It also might be noted that part of the “useful lead” in 
the Fokker three engined monoplane consisted of three or 
four newspaper men and press agents, who perhaps were 
the most “useful” persons on the trip — to Mr. Fokker. 

Mr. R.B.C. Noorduyn, Vice President of the Fokker Com- 
pany wrote as follows: 

In the issue of Aviation of October 19th, we find 
reprinted, the official results of the Ford Reliability 
Tour. In our opinion the terminology used in describ- 
ing the loads carried by the different ships, which par- 
ticipated in this tour, will not be understood by many 
people, the definitions “Total Load” and “Minimum Pay 
Load” being used in a completely different sense from 
that generally understood. These columns should have 
been headed “Pay Load Carried” and “Pay Load Re- 
quired” respectively. 

We are particularly led to make this observation as 
in the case, of the three motored Fokker transport, which 
completed the tour first, the figures stated in the official 
results give an entirely wrong impression of the load 
carrying capacity of this airplane. Apart from the un- 
usual terminology above mentioned, this is due to the 
fact that the officials only weighed an arbitrary part of 
the load Carried, solely in order to make sure that the 
load was in excess of that required by the conditions of 
the tour, which specified a pay load of one half pound 
per cubic inch piston displacement. The amount of pay 
of the three motored Fokker transport and published in 
the official results was 1301 lb. Actually the total use- 
ful load carried by the Fokker plane throughout the 
Tour at every take off amounted to approximately 2980 
lb. Of this load 1360 lb., consisted of 183 gal. of gasoline, 
11 gal. of oil and the pilot, the rest of the useful load 
or 1620 lb., being strictly pay load, consisting of eight 
passengers, baggage, equipment, spare parts, etc. It is 
notable that the Fokker plane was the only one of the 
commercial transport planes in the tour to carry a pay 
load considerably in excess of the rather small load 
required by the regulations. 

So many people have expressed surprise and asked 
the reason for the apparent discrepancy between the 
figures published by the organizers of the Ford Reli- 
ability Tour and what they themselves saw loaded into 
the ship at different points that we suggest it would 
be of general interest to publish this letter as an expla- 
nation. 


The point made in the above letter about the other planes 
not carrying excess loads is controverted by Alfred Verville 
who was in charge of the local contest committee work in 
Detroit. He replied to the above letter, with the following 
comment : 


Upon investigation, I find that the “Minimum Pay 
Load” required to be carried by the Fokker 3F7, ac- 
cording to the contest rules, was 1,181 lb. and that the 
"Total Pay Load Carried” was approximately 1,620 lb. 
This is made up of the following: 3 mechanics weigh- 
ing 535 lb., 5 passengers — namely, Messrs. Allen, Mc- 
Spadeu, Mr. Fokker, Mr. VVymer and Mr. Bruno, weigh- 
ing 766 lb. total, giving a total weight of 1,301 lb. for 
the 3 mechanics and 5 passengers. The dead weight 
which is made up of one wheel, one propeller, two 
cameras, propeller and engine covers, blocks, robes, 
ladder, stand, chair, funnel, pail, etcetera, amounted to 
approximately 320 lb., which was approximately 37% 
in excess of the '‘Minimum Pay Load” required, accord- 
ing to the contest rules. 

It will be interesting to know, however, that the fol- 
lowing ships, which also participated in the Ford Re- 
liability Tour, carried an excess "Pay Load” as follows: 
Plane No. 0, Travel Air, carried 18.4% excess of "Min- 
imum Pay Load,” required. Plane No. 2, Travel Air, 
carried 26% excess. Plane No. 6, Junker, 51 ‘72% ex- 
cess. Plane No. 28, Mercury carried 5116% excess. 


To round out the load discussion, Carl F. Sehary, Secretary 
of the Contest Committee of the N.A.A., contributes the fol- 
lowing: 


The captions “Total Load” and “Minimum Pay Load”, 
we feel, could be changed to “Contest Load Carried” 
and “Contest Load Required” respectively, in order to 
be readily understood by the layman. 

With reference to the Load carrying capacity of any 
particular plane entered in the race, it is the sense of the 
Contest Committee that, for competition purposes* 
planes should not be permitted to carry an unrestricted 
load, the reason being that under the stress of competi- 
tion and the desire to win, the pilot, in many eases, 
would be tempted to overload his plane to a degree 
which would be extremely hazardous in rounding the 
pylons and in other maneuvers which may be carried 
out during the race. ' „ . , 

On account of the varied types and sizes of airplanes 
to bo considered, it has been very difficult to prepare 
regulations which will do full credit to each and every 
plane entered. Tims, for the Ford Tour, this contest 



The oiclurc shorn a Lincoln Standard airplane piloted bp Auger Pedlar, 
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load figure was arbitrarily set at .5 lb. per cu. in. of 
engine displacement, which, so far as is practicable, 
provides for approximately 21 lb. per hp. for engines 
approaching an average degree of efficiency. 

Inasmuch as the pilot and fuel supplies earned arc 
necessary in order for the plane to fly, we sec no reason 
why gasoline and oil should be considered as useful load. 
For commercial purposes, the only points worthy of con- 
sideration are that the plane shall be capable of carry- 
ing a merchandise or payload of so many pounds and 
fly for a specified distance at a given rate of speed. 

This committee will appreciate constructive criticism 
and suggested methods of improving the present regu- 
lations to the end that the largest number of contestants 
will be eligible; that the results of the race will be de- 
cided in competition and not by calculation prior to or 
after the race; that each contestant of the various types 
of planes available will have a sporting chance to win. 

Since, in connection with the organization of aeronau- 
tical contests, a large portion of the prize money and 
trophies are donated by individuals, the Contest Com- 
mittee feels justified in conducting each contest in a 
manner and under regulations which meet to a great ex- 
tent with the approval of the prize guarantors. 

The Detroit Aviation Society deserves great credit 
for undertaking the promotion of the first inter-city 
tour which necessitated the raising of several thousand 
dollars in prize money without a chance of any tangible 
return. The whole tour was promoted by the Detroit 
Aviation enthusiasts as a matter of civic pride and in 
order that they might do their part in the promotion 
and development of commercial aeronautics. 


Light Plane Development 

To the Editor, Aviation. 

My son’s interest in aviation has attracted me to the sub- 
ject and I have read everything X could find about its recent 
developments. I have been drawn to the conclusion that, in 
the field of light planes, lies the direction for all future devel- 
opment in commercial aeronautics. I have noticed that you 
have had very little to say about the light planes in the French 
Competition. How do you think they compare with recent 
developments in England as regards aerodynamic advance- 
ment? What have we done in this country that is of equal 

( ) Signed 

A reply to this letter has been received from Mr. E. T. 
Allen, who has been responsible for a great deal of light plane 
activity in America. Mr. Allen writes: 

This is indeed a delicate question, the discussion of foreign 
aeronautic development. The reason little has been said 
about the French light planes, is that there is little to say. 
It is easy enough when one can praise our neighbors achieve- 
ments, but when one can find no advancement, no evidence 
of vision of possibilities of the application of modem aerody- 
namics to design and construction, one feels that silenco is the 
only course open. At the recent Competition, there were no 
light planes which might not have been designed seven years 
ago. There was surely nothing to compare with the Driggs- 
Johnson light plane of the 1924 Dayton Meet even. And 
the advance made in England at the Meets of 1923 and 
1924, when the effort was directed into channels of efficiency 
by rules and prizes, seems to have been lost to the world in 
the desire to attain “practicality” at any cost The Deutscher 
Rundfiug of 1925 showed evidence of achieving both in some 
very interesting compromises, without sacrificing too much 
to either. What we have to offer for 1925 became apparent 
in the light plane races at Mitchel Field. 

E. T. Allen 


DePinedo, of Italy, Completes 34,000 Mile 
Flight 

Comdr. Francesco de Pinedo, of the Italian Navy, returned 
to Rome on Nov. 7, 1925, in his seaplane, from a record- 
breaking 34,000-mile roundtrip flight to Japan, and was given 
a tremendous reception as he landed on the Tiber. 


Aerial Service Corp. to Teach Flying 

A complete aircraft organization, including design, construc- 
tion, operation and training, is the aim of Aerial Service 
Corp., of Hammondsport, N. Y. Since its organization in 
1924, the company has made notable progress in design and 
construction. The Aerial “Mercury” as built and after ex- 
cellent performance tests, was purchased by the Air Mail. 
The Mercury, Jr., a smaller edition of its sire, designed for 
feeder mail and express lines, taxi service and other classes 
of commercial flying, has demonstrated that it is an efficient 
and dependable light carrier. 

To round out its activities, the corporation has oiganized a 
complete training course at Hammondsport, where many of 
the famous early day pilots learned to fly. Student training 
it is understood, will be under the supervision of Harvey 
Muminert, designer of the Mercury planes and a skilled pilot. 



Mufflers on Airplane Engines 

To the Editor of Aviation : 

There is no reason in the world why airplanes should be 
such noisy tilings and it is this noise that is the most objection- 
able feature to the layman. 

To be sure, the propeller alone would make some noise, 
as they are designed at present, but much of the noise is 
from the engine exhaust. 

And there is no reason why practically noiseless propellers 
cannot be designed. They have greatly reduced the noise of 
electric fans by properly shaping the blades. 

The fuselage of an airplane usually contains practically 
nothing. There is where the muffler should go. And it could 
be a good big one, too, without affecting the exterior design 
of the ship. 

We all hope that the present interest in aviation marks 
the dawn of commercial aviation, which some of us have been 
looking forward to for fifteen years. But the commercial air- 
plane will never be the success it could be, unless it is prac- 
tically noiseless. 

Eable Ovinoton, 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 


A New Night Aerial Advertising Sign 

By ROLAND ROHLFS 



No Reflectors Needed 

Since this light does not depend on reflectors for its ability 
to penetrate the atmosphere but works on the air absorption 
method, a great deal of weight and complication is eliminated. 
The only requirement is to paint the under surface of the 
lower wings a dark non-reflecting color. Each letter, with 
its attachments and supports, weighs on an average of two 
pounds and, due to its tubular shape, creates very little air 
resistance. 

The source of current to operate the tubes is derived from a 
specially made air driven electrical generator. This current, 
in turn, is passed through equalizing choke coils and step-up 


By increasing the intensity of the light, very good daylight 
results can be obtained at reasonable altitudes. Taking ad- 
vantage of this, the first public showings were made possible 
at the last Pulitzer race meet where many thousands viewed 
an airplane so fitted for the first time. Several demonstration 
night flights have been made at Curtiss Field and, as a means 
of checking its sensational appeal and advertising value over 
a brightly lighted area, a flight over New York City was re- 
cently carried out with astonishingly satisfactory results. 

Wide use is expected of this form of advertising incorporat- 
ing this new system and by employing the services of outside 
operators, national coverage should be a comparatively easy 
undertaking. 
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Aircraft finishes for every purpose 



S INCE the earliest days of airplanes, Valspar has been the 
preferred and standard finish for aircraft of all kinds. Its great 
durability under exposure to the elements, whether in arctic 
storm or tropical sun, low temperature or high, has won for it 
the merited position of leadership in the finishing field. 



During the world war thousands of planes built for the 
American and foreign governments were finished with 
Valspar, because it gave service unequalled by any other 
varnish. It’s still doing the same thing; a large proportion 
of planes built today, including the latest Curtiss plane to 
win the Pulitzer Cup, are Valsparred. 


And for seaplanes Valspar’s well-known waterproof 
qualities — its ability to stand up whether exposed to fresh 
or salt water — have made it the logical choice for the finish 
of hulls, pontoons, wing -surfaces, etc. The NC-4, the 
first seaplane to cross the Atlantic, was Valsparred, as 
were most of its prototypes and successors in this field 
of aviation. 



So also on dirigibles Valspar is widely used, and not 
alone on wood and metal surfaces. When a coating imper- 
vious to hydrogen, but sufficiently flexible to withstand 
folding was wanted to protect the gold beater’s skins used 
to line the Shenandoah’s gas cells, Valspar was the natural 
selection. And after years of service, tests of this coating 
Thtrabpcr„dR.j t Mk:»e showed it to be just as effective as when new! 



Valspar, clear or in colors, is particularly well suited 
for field work where only the ordinary painter’s tools are at 
hand. It is applied easily, even by an amateur, while 
results are far more satisfactory than with ordinary var- 
nishes. Valspar’s factor of protection per unit of weight is 
unequalled by any other oil type varnish. 
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Mlro-VALSPA, 

The Valentine Nitrocellulose Lacquer 


A ND now comes Nitro-W alspar, which is more than a 
t varnish, more than a lacquer, — a superlative finish designed 
especially for use by manufacturers desiring a product giving 
maximum durability plus rapidity in appli- 
cation and drying plus minimum weight. 

Nitro -Valspar is a true nitrocellulose 
material which is designed for the rapid 
spray-gun application, but which can be 
brushed on if desired. 

Dries quickly, adheres perfectly Available in any color 



Nitro -Valspar dries almost as soon 
as it is applied to the surface; and ad- 
heres to this surface with great tenacity, 
producing a film which is not only tough, 
durable and impervious to moisture, but 
which is less easily marred than the best 
varnish film obtainable. 

Film light in weight 

In addition the film is considerably 
thinner than a varnish film and is corre- 
spondingly lighter in weight, — a fact of 
considerable importance especially in 
lighter-than-air craft. 

All finishing operations required on an 
airplane can be completed in a half-day 
or less when Nitro -Valspar is em- 
ployed, so that the cost of finishing is 
reduced to a minimum through the sav- 
ing of time, space and labor. 


Afaro-Valspar is available in any 
color, and produces a smooth satin- 
lustre surface which is easy to clean, 
never chalks off and is not injured by 
grease, oil or gasoline. Clear Nitro- 
Valspar is the only clear nitrocellulose 
lacquer possessing adequate adhesion 
and flexibility for use on wood or metal 
under the extremely severe exposure 
to which aircraft are subjected. 
Consultants at your service 
Valentine chemists and demonstrators 
are at the service of aircraft manufac- 
turers who are considering or are now 
using Valentine products. Full partic- 
ulars concerning JWiro-Valspar and its 
use will be sent without charge to all 
who are interested. Address the office 
nearest you. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 

Largest Manufacturers oj High-Grade Varnishes in the World- Established 1832 
New York-456 Fourth Ave. Chicago-343 South Dearborn St. Boston-49 Purchase St. 

Detroit-10-254 General Motors Building W. P. Fuller & Co., Pacific Coast 
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2 MARTINSYDES 

Perfect condition. Priced for quick sale. 




PITCAIRN AVIATION 

1830 Land Title Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


BUY YOLK AIRPLANE ACCESSORIES & 
SUPPLIES AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES 
FROM THE LARGEST AIRPLANE & 
SUPPLY HOUSE IN THE WEST, .AND 
WHERE SATISFACTION IS GUARANTEED 
OR MONEY REFUNDED. 

WRITE FOR OCR CATALOGUE TODAY 
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SPEEDY 

STURDY 

STABILITY 

QUALITY 

RELIABILITY 

ECONOMICAL 

Pay load 450 lbs. 

Max. Speed 138 M.P.H. 
Mia. Speed 40 M.P.' ' 
Cruise 100 M. P. H 
leaving 100 H.P. K 



Higk, Speed, Load 

RADIATORS 1AMB1IN 

WATER AND OIL 

Have the World’s Records 


Radiators 


irking 


Etablissements LAM.BLIN, 36, 


NEUILLY-SUR-SEINE (France) 
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It is primarily military aviation which keeps the aircraft 
industry in Europe alive, today. France, for instance, has, 
roughly, one hundred commercial machines — a mere handful, 
compared to the 2800 military planes with which she is credit- 
ed. The new machines built specially for the Morrocan 
campaign, more than tripled the number of new commercial 
machines put into operation this year. England is credited 
with over a thousand military airplanes, a quantity which is 
more than twenty times the amount of her commercial craft. 

Only the German airplane manufacturers depend entirely 
upon commercial aviation. The Versailles Treaty forbids 
her to have military aircraft, so the German government sub- 
sidises aircraft builders and, in that way alone, keeps the in- 
dustry alive. The air lines to be established in our country 
will put new life into our aircraft industry, but, for the next 
few years, our industry will have to depend upon government 

Europe Leads in Operation 
Europe, however, is far ahead of us in operation. Some 
aviation men in Europe again question whether America has 
lost much by waiting. They say that wo can eliminate the pion- 
eering stage; that we can profit by their experience. The men 
engaged in actual operation believe otherwise. They point 
out that European lines have been in operation for over five 
years, and that the men engaged in the work have gained 
much experience in laying out lines, establishing and operat- 
ing airdromes and handling machines, freight and passengers. 
The men in charge have learned only through experience, how 
to handle traffic, cut down overhead and economize in op- 
eration; how to interest the publie and develop passenger 
and freight traffic; even how to interest investors. 

Importance of Ground Organization 
Airdrome operations are as important to air traffic as ter- 
minals for railroads and seaports for shipping, and the meth- 
ods used at airdromes today are no longer those of three years 


ago. Each great airdrome, such as Croydon, Le Bourget, 
Amsterdam, BrusseUs and Berlin, has been developed accord- 
ing to its location, its relation to national and international 

can only be determined by experimenting. 

Germans Reorganizing 

The airlines of today are already being criticized as un- 
scientific, as overlapping, developing unnecessary competition, 
and not covering the territory most favorable to air traffie 
development. Germany at present has most of her air lines 
radiating from Berlin, perhaps strategic advantage, but not 
a system meeting commercial demands. Germans are now 
beginning to realize that commercial and military air interests 
are not in every way identical. There is talk of reorganizing 
air routes so that two great trunk lines running east and 

of air transportation, with local lines, according to demands, 
intersecting and connecting with the main line traffic. At 
present every enterprising town wants to be included on the 
main line, but the air lines are already refusing to make de- 
tours or shift lines to suit individual cities. They advise towns 
to establish their own lines, so ns to connect with the main 
lino traffic. A delegation in eastern Germany was advised, 
for instance, to purchase a six-passenger machine, hire a pilot 
and mechanic, and establish a schedule, so that mail and pas- 
sengers could make direct connections with the two main air 
lines running a hundred miles on either side of the town. 
Germany is rapidly learning by experience. AVc still have 
ours to gain. Our problems are not those of Europe. We 
have long distances, mountain ranges, many population cen- 
ters, such as no European country has had to contend with. 
The lines to be established are pioneer lines. They may be 
covering wrong territories, reaching unessential points, un- 
necessarily competing with railronds, steamships and bus lines. 
Operating experience alone can determine this. 
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London to Cape Town Flight 

Capt. Alan Cobham, the Bi'itisli commercial pilot, started 
from London on Monday, November 16, to fly to Cape Town, 
the southernmost point of Africa. The trip will cover more 
than 8,000 miles in the air. Most of it will be above terri- 
tory never flown over before — over almost unknown and for- 
bidding mountain ranges and dense mnglcs, where landing 
may he a matter of deadly peril. With Cobham, will go 


two companions, a mechai 1 c cai ci a 
Cobham recently flew to India with the British 
Marshal, Sir W. Scfton-Braneker. Another on tl 


Air Vice 


WACO 

Real performance in a three place ship 
with a gtock OX-5 motor 

Highest Speed 
Highest Cruising Speed 
Lowest Landing Speed 
Best Speed Range 
Quickest Take Off 
Highest Angle of Climb 
Lowest in Price 


Steel Fuselage 
Steel Empennage 
Oleo Type Landing Gear 
Thirty Seven Gallon Fuel Tank 
Free Air Radiator 


Do you want the booklet? 

THE ADVANCE AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

TROY, OHIO 


At Tour Service 


The DH-50J on test 

The DH-50J is fitted Kith a 385 hp. Armstr 



mg-Siddclep - Jo i 
cabin, accomodate 


Aero Supply Mfg., Co. 

Inc. 



dous trip was the mechanic, Elliott, who will acccompany 
Cobham on the projected Cape Town flight. They will use 
a De Haviland 50 machine. 

The route will be from London via Pisa, Brindisi and 
Athens, to Cairo. There the real perils will begin. The 
flight will continue up the Nile Valley to Wady Haifa, thence 
to Shereik and Khartum, thence west of the White Nile to 
Eleri, to Uganda and to the northern shore of Lake Victoria. 
Skirting the eastern lake shore, the flight will then pass over 
what was German East Africa, to Lake Tanganyika and thence, 
via northern Rhodesia, Livingstone, Buluwayo, Johannesburg 
and Pretoria, to Cape Town. 

The distance, over portions of Africa, which arc virgin 
territory to airmen, is 5,200 miles, which they expect to cover 
in a week. The regular journey by motor, railway, horse 
and bullock wagon takes from sixty to seventy-five days and 
totals 6,200 miles. In some parts of this route, landing fields 
have been provided. Their preparation, sometimes has neces- 
sitated cutting out the densest jungle and felling thousands of 
trees. Occasionally innumerable ant hills had to be removed 
measuring up to 25 ft. high and 35 to 45 ft. in diameter. 

Cobham expects to be back in London within two months. 
1-Ie and his companions are taking with them special tropical 
clothes, emergency rations, guns for shooting game and light 
camping outfit, in case of forced jungle landings. 
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To the Editor, Aviation: 

Have noticed a disenssion in your columns between Mr. 
Black and Mr. Cabot. Yon probably will be interested to 
know that I introduced, and there was carried to the final 
session of the National Aeronautic Association, the following 
resolution : 

“BE IT RESOLVED By the National Aeronautic Associ- 
ation in Convention Assembled : — That we recommend to each 
City at which the International Air Races may in each suc- 
ceeding year hereafter be held that they make arrangements 
whereby each accredited Delegate and Alternate to The An- 
nual Meeting of The National Aeronautic Association upon 
exhibition of his Convention Badge and duly certified Creden- 
tials shall with such reasonable restrictions ns they may deem 
proper be permitted during the time the Races are on to go 
upon that part of the Field where the racing ships are placed 
when not racing and be permitted to get a reasonably close 
view of said ships, the matter of whether snch Delegates and 
Alternates shall be required to pay the customary admission 
charge to the Races to be optional with said City.” 

Fi/iyd J. Logan 


Rowe Not Disqualified 

In tiic description of the New York Races, through an error, 
it was stated that Basil Rowe was disqualified in Event No. 5. 
Mr. Rowe was not disqualified and carried the required amount 
of ballast. 


Swirbul Joins Loening Company 

Leon A. Swirbul, who, for the last five years has been mi 
inspector in the Army Air Sendee, and who, prior to that 
time was with the Thomas Morse Aircraft Company at Ithaca, 
N. Y., has joined the Loening Aeronautical Engineering Cor- 
poration, where he will he in charge of the Company's in- 
spection work. 


Welded Steel Tube Construction 

In a paper on “Welding of Carbon and Alloy Steel Tnbing 
for Aircraft”, read before the International Acetylene Asso- 
ciation at Chicago, Nov. 18, J. B. Johnson, Chief Materials 
Section, Engineering Division, Army Air Service, Dayton, 
Ohio, brought out the interesting fact that all of the new 
designs of airplanes used by the United States Army, from 
the smallest 2,200 lb. racer to the 12,000 lb. bomber, have 
welded steel fuselages. This means that, after exhaustive 
tests, the properly made oxy-acctylcne weld has been accepted 
as absolutely reliable for this most exacting sendee. 

Metal Fuselage Construction 
For fuselage construction, two types of steel tubing are 
used: (a) Carbon content, 0.20 to 0.30 per cent, tensile 

strength not less than 55,000 lb. per sq. in., yield point 36,000 
lb. ppr sq. in.; (b) A chrome-molybdenum steel, with minimum 
tensile strength of 95,000 lb. per sq. in. a yield point of 
60.000 lb. per sq. in. and the following chemical analysis : 



Chrome-molybdenum steel is used where high stresses are 
encountered, since welding causes practically no reduction in 
the slrer.pth of this alloy. In welding both types of tubing, 
a low- carbon welding rod (carbon 0.08 per cent; manganese 
0.15 to 0.35; sulphur, 0.04 maximum; phosphorus, 0.04 maxi- 
mum) has been found most satisfactory. 

A study of failures, which had occurred in welded fuselages, 
showed that in every case, improper welding or poor design 
was responsible. The whole question of correct design was 
gone into very thoroughly in the paper, the discussion being 
supplemented by a series of views of destruction tests on 
airplane structures. 
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Announcement to all users of aircraft 


Just off our presses: our new 1925 catalogue No. 2. It contains some amazing prices and bar- 
gains of vital interest to anyone in any way connected with aviation. These bargains are made possible 
by the enormous volume of our business. We will gladly send you this catalogue. Write for it. 


SOME EXTRACTS FROM IT: 

$15.00 


Tires (26x4) - 
Tires, D.H. - 
Shock Absorber (good li 


$ 3.00 
$ 4.00 

•r foot $ .12 


Valves. Inlet. 20 Ex. - 
Propeller Hub Puller 
Zenilh Carburetor - 
JN double aileron win 


Hisso 150 H.P. propellers 
D.H. wheels - 
Complete sel 20 hose - 
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t important 
n Boston. Much interest 
it the show 


2—5, continues 
aeronautical event on the schedul 
is being shown from all sides and it 
will be largely attended. 

The Aero Club of New England is going to hold its Annual 
Dinner at the Engineers’ Ciub in Boston on Monday, Nov. 
23, at which time Lt. Comdr. Richard E. Byrd, U.S.N., who 
commanded the naval air unit with the MacMillan expedition, 
will be the guest of honor and principal speaker. Also a 
business meeting and the election of officers will take place at 
this time. 

A formal announcement, of the organization of the Boston 
and New York air service, shows that Mr. W. Irving Bullard, 
Vice-President of the Merchants National Bank of Boston and 
also Vice-President of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, will 
be president of the new organization and Mr. J. T. Tripp, a 
Yale graduate and former commercial flier, will act as general 
manager. It is understood that Professor V arner of Tech- 
nologv, Mr. Tripp, and Major Talbot 0. Freeman of the 
Connecticut National Guard Air Sendee, will be a committee 
to pick out the types of airplanes to be used on this 
It has not as vet been decided whether the princi 
of the airline will be in Boston or New York, but it is ex- 
pected that. Boston will be chosen ns the line will effect New 
Ewdand more than it will New York. Mr. Bullard stated 


1 offices 


that the first planes would probably be put into operation 
about the first of next March and, while no passengers will 
be carried at first, dependability will be the main object, and, 
further, that, rain or shine, the planes will fly their schedule, 
in order that the mails may go through. 

The 26th Division of the Massachusetts National Guard Air 
Service made 7 flights during the week of November 14, with 
a total time of 245 minutes; the regular army put in 24 
flights with a total time of 1070 minutes and the navy, 29 
flights with a total time of 709 minutes. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

By Roy A. Tucker 

Again the local Ex-Air Service men had the opportunity of 
celebrating Armistice Day. They participated in the manner 
and with the zeal, which was so well established on that same 
memorable day of 1918. 

Lt. James II. Doolittle helped the Aero Club of Pittsburgh 
perpetuate this annual reunion, by flying over from McCook 
Field in the morning. He was the principal guest and speaker 
at the Club’s Annual Armistice Banquet. In a very interest- 
ing and humorous talk he told his receptive audience the sen- 
sations and their causes, of flying at tremendous speeds. He 
was introduced by Toastmaster Col. Harry C. Fry, Jr. 

Following this talk, Mr. Howard B. Pearce, an honor guest 
and retiring President, was presented with a beautiful plati- 
num watch and a resolution, by the Club members. These 
were given in appreciation of liis three years of elficient ser- 
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ROOM AND BOARD 
NEAP, FIELD AT 110.' 
PEP, WEEK 

The splendid response to this special offer (originally limited to Ji 
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vice to the Club, while holding that office. 

The following recently elected officers of the Club were 
also introduced and installed upon this occasion : 

President, Raymond M. Marlier; 1st V. Pres., Joseph M. 
Slater; 2nd V. Pres., Robert A. Laedlein; 3rd V. Pres., Wil- 
liam W. Booth; Secretary, Ray A. Tucker; Treasurer, Louis 
T. Barry. Board of Governors: William E. Close, Joseph 
C. Wilson, Jr., Jack I. Grow, John J. Feery, H. Frank Mc- 
Caffrey. 

Our local Reserve Officers and Aero Club members have 
recently been doing considerable interstate flying as a unit. In 
September a formation of five ships flew to McCook Field from 
Rodgers Field, the local airdrome and spent a full day “going 
the rounds” of the Army Air Service Engineering Division. An- 
other formation of five ships flew down to Baltimore in Octo- 
ber for the Schneider Cup Races and were royally entertained 
as guests of the Baltimore Flying Club. Last week another 
group flew to Uniontown, Pa. to assist in the ceremonies sur- 
rounding the dedication of Burgess Field, that progressive 
city’s new municipal airport 

Col. Harry C. Fry, Jr., just recently reported a pleasant 
air journey as passenger in the new Douglas Transport No. 
81, known as the “Nelio-Sccundus” piloted by Lieutenant Flo, 
from Dayton to Washington, D.C. The trip was made in 3 lir. 
and 40 min., with a one ton load of freight, besides the three 
passengers. 

The Aero Service Corporation of Philadelphia just present- 
ed two greatlv enlarged aerial views of the City of Pittsburgh 
to the Aero Club for hanging in its new six room Club House 
just recently opened at Rodgers Field. 


White Plains, N. Y. 

By William A. Dickcn. 

An organization is being formed in Westchester County, 
N. Y., with the object of recruiting enough fans to provide a 
landing field in the vicinity of White Plains. A field is 


being improved, from which considerable flying was done 
successfully this season. 

It can be located from the air by its position, north and 
south, on the concrete highway, at a crossroad in the proximity 
to Valhalla Reservoir and the County Penitentiary and Hos- 
pitals. The approximate dimensions of the field are 600 ft. 
by 1,800 ft. A white arrow indicates the best landing posi- 
tion, while the prevailing wind is from N.E. Gas, oil, food 
and telephone facilities are available at field. Free transpor- 
tation and experienced aid will cheerfully be given any air- 
men in distress. Any aviation enthusiasts willing to lend a 
hand in improving this field are invited to get in touch with 
Westchester AeriS Dispatch, Inc., 78 Central Ave., White 
Plains, N. Y. 


Phoenix, Arizona 

By T. L. Weatherford 

On Nov. 9, Phoenix, Arizona, dedicated a new landing field. 
Capt. Lowell Smith, Lieut. Leslie Arnold, Col. Graham and 
others from Rockwell Field, San Diego, Cal., flew in for 
the dedication. The field is situated five miles due west of 
the city of Phoenix and consists of 360 acres. At present 
there are no hangars, but it is intended to build two at a 

The climate at Phoenix is ideal for flying almost throughout 
the year and as it lies on the natural Southern route across the 
continent, it is felt that the airport may develop into a very 
important link of the route transcontinental. 


Waco, Texas, Has New Flying Field 

A number of officers from Kelly Field attended the opening 
of Rich Field at Waco, Texas, on October 28th, and were 
guests of the Waco Flying Club and the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The new field’ is up-to-date in all respects and has 
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The Los Angeles — San Diego Airline 

An airline operating on the Pacific Coast bewteen Los 
Angeles and San Diego which bids fair to develop into a 
larger and more prosperous business venture is the Ryan 
Airlines, Inc., owned by Lieut. T. C. Ryan, Air Service Re- 
serve Corps, and Mr. B. F. Mahoney. 

A daily schedule is maintained between Los Angeles and 
San Diego, an airline distance of 120 miles. Operations 
started on March 1st last and the consistency in operation is 
due to the extremely favorable weather conditions ill Southern 
California and to the care exercised in maintaining planes in 
flying condition at all times. Only one round trip per day 
is made. Leaving Los Angeles at 9 :00 a.m. the plane arrives 
at San Diego at 10 :30 a.m. The return trip is made in the 
afternoon, leaving San Diego at 4:00 o’clock and arriving 
at Los Angeles 90 minutes later. The fare one way is $17.50 
or $26.50 for the round trip. Tickets include motor car 
transportation from the Hotel Biltmore at Los Angeles and 
the U.S. Grant Hotel at Los Angeles. 

Passenger traffic on the airline averages four passengers a 
day. The patrons are tourists for the most part, although 
quite frequently business men avail themselves of this rapid 
menus of transportation between these two Southern California 
cities, since it means a saving in time of three hours, the trip 
taking four and one-half hours or more by train or car. 

In addition to the airline business, loeal sight-seeing flights 
are made over Los Angeles and San Diego. Twenty mile 
trips in four-pasenger cabin planes or smaller planes, are 
made at any hour from either air terminal, at $5.00 per pas- 
senger. It goes without saying that the largest amount of 
revenue is derived from these sight-seeing trips. 

The equipment of the Ryan Airlines, Inc., comprises ten 
airplanes, four being cabin planes accommodating four pas- 
sengers each. Four pilots are employed of whom three are 
Reserve officers, two Army and one Navy, and a corps of 
twelve mechanics. Repair shops are maintained at the San 
Diego field in two buildings, each 30 by 50 ft. One of the 
buildings is utilized for both engine overhaul and wing cover- 
ing work, while the other houses the wood-working machinery 
and other equipment necessary in the repair and maintenance 
of the airplanes. 

The air terminal at San Diego is 15 minutes by automobile 
from the heart of the city, while the one at Los Angeles is 
20 minutes from the busines district. The larger field is at 
San Diego, measuring 2500 by 1,000 ft., while the one at 
Los Angeles is a one-way field, 2500 by 300 ft. 


Rural Free Delivery Air Mail a Success 

The August 31st issue of Aviation contained an item re- 
garding the establishment on Lake Winnepesaukcc in New 
Hampshire of the first Rural Free Deliver}' Air Mail route 
in the United States. After several weeks of operation the 
success of the route was evident. The contract called for 
one trip daily, except Sundays, from The Weirs, N.H., to 
Wolfcboro, N.H., with nine intermediate stops at various is- 
lands, summer camps, etc., on the return trip. The service 
ran from Aug. 1, to Sept. 8, inclusive, except Sundays. Every 
trip was made successfully according to schedule in spite of 
wind, rain and fog. One of the ordinary mail steamers miss- 
ed five trips during that period, due to engine trouble or to 
the storinv conditions on the Lake. 

The route covered 43 miles and included ten stops to take 
on or deliver mail. First class mail and newspapers only 
were carried. The average total time for the trips, includ- 
ing stops, was one hour and 12 minutes. The trip started 
immediately after the arrival of the mail and paper train at 
fi:05 a.m. ’ A Navy-built Curtiss MF boat with a 150 hp. 
Hispano engine was used . 

The following is a typical example of tho effectiveness of 
the service rendered. A Boston business man spent his va- 
cation at Chester I Campbell’s Wawbeek Inn, which is located 
near Melvin Village, N.H., 15 miles from the railroad and 
150 miles from Boston. The line delivered the Boston morn- 
ing papers and a pouch of mail at the dock of the Inn every 
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morning at 6 :50 a.m. The Boston man stated that at his 
home in Newton, eight miles from the heart of Boston, he did 
not receive his morning paper until 8:30, after his breakfast. 
“Imagine my surprise,” he said, “to come up hero in tho 
sticks and find my Boston morning paper and mail, sent the 
night before, on the table at 7 a.m.” 

A continuation of the service next season, with possible 
extension, is being sought by tho parties around the Lake, 
Avhom the service benefits, especially the larger summer camps 
and the town of Wolfcboro. 


Raby Field Dedicated 

On Nov. 12, Baby Field, Pascagoula, Miss., was officially 
dedicated with appropriate ceremonies. This field is situated 
1 y-i miles N.E. of Pascagoula, on a concrete highway. It is 
approximately 1,500 ft. x 1,500 ft. and the comers are 
marked with a white “L”. The field has been used before 
as an emergency landing field and was listed as such by both 
the Army and Navy. The enlarged field being located about 
half way between New Orleans and Pensacola, will be es- 
pecially useful to travelers flying along the southern coast. 

The money for acquiring the field and putting it in con- 
dition was obtained by the joint effort of the town of Pas- 
cagoula and the County. In the 1924 session, the legislature 
of the State of Mississippi put through a bill, authorizing 
County Boards of Supervisors of counties bordering on the 
Gulf of Mexico, to spend a sum not in excess of $5,000, to 
purchase not less than 40 acres nor more than 80 acres of 
land to be used as mi aviation field. The field of Pascagoula 
was cleared and smoothed jointly by the town and city street 
forces. Mayor Watts, who is an enthusiastic booster for 
aviation, and did much to get the field improved, says that this 
is tile first public field in Mississippi, 


Dayton Airways Co. 

The Davton Airwavs Co., which is located at the Air Citv 
Flying PaVk on Brandt Pike, one mile N.E. of McCook Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, has a north and south runway of 2,500 ft. and 
an east and west runway of 2,000 ft. The work done at the 
field includes passenger carrying, express service, photographic 
work and student instruction. During the summer, under the 
able tutelage of J. W. Hunt, thirteen students have been soloed 
without accident of any sort. Jennies arc used for the in- 
struction work. 


Commercial Aviation in Australia 

Tile Queensland and northern territoiy Aerial Services 
Limited of Longreach, Queensland, Australia, announce their 
operations for the month, were carried nut with the usual 
regularity and passengers enjoyed their trips under sunny 
Western Queensland winter conditions. Tho figures for tho 
month were as follows: 



San Diego, California 

A recent organization is the Clmla Vista Aeronautic Club, 
located approximately 14 miles south of San Diego. The 
club is made up of several experienced fliers and a good num- 
ber of others, who wish to learn how to fly. 

Officers who were chosen at the first meeting are Joe Cros- 
son, president, who has spent considerable time in general fly- 
ing and instruction work; Dan Burnett, vice president, who 
also is an apt flyer and Rollie Tyco, secretary. A charter 
lias been drawn up and flic dub duly organized with more 
than a score of members. Applications for memberships arc 

At present, the club has two planes of the “Jennie” type, 
wliieh arc used for instruction. Two more similar planes are 
expected to be added shortly and, Inter on, more will follow. 
For a nominal fee, which is counted as dues to the club, the 
student can get a certain amount of instruction each week. 

All members also belong to the N.A.A. which is a require- 
ment before entering. 

IVlien Writing to Advertisers, 
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NICHOLAS-BEAZLEY AIRPLANE CO. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

Address replies 10 box numbers, care AVIATION, 225 Fourth Are., 


FOR SALE: K-6 Seagull $2500., K-6 motor, $1,100, both 
perfect, 180 Hisso Standard $1,800., 180 Hisso Oriole, “Big 
Wing,” $2,500., Avro 120 Le Rhone $850. Act now. Don’t 
wait until spring shortage. P. H. Spencer, Station “A,” 
Hartford, Conn. 


Want to be an aviator? Want to earn your flying tuition? 
Then send 25c for large illustrated catalog. Flying, mechanics, 
homestudy courses. Varney Aircraft Co., Peoria, III. 


WANTED: K-6 and C-6 motors and parts; price must be 
low. Robertson Aircraft Corporation, St. Louis Flying Field, 
Anglum, Mo. 


FOR SALE: One brand new Curtiss Seagull with C6 or 
K6 motor, set up and ready to fly. Curtiss Metropolitan. Air- 
plane Co., Port Washington, Long Island. 


What am I offered for brand new Curtiss CCA, large wing 
Oriole, which has never been flown. Ship is just as good 
as the day it came from factory. Cost $5,000.00, but will 
sell at big discount. Answer Box No. 395 Aviation. 


BARGAIN — Thoinas-Morse Scout, practically new, 3 hours 
flying, new 80 Lc Rhone motor — $475.00. Fred Wchrlmn, 17 
Bergcnline Avenue, Union City, N.J., Phone 6351 Union. 


WANTED : Cash for Standard. Near Detroit. If price 
is attractive address Box 397, e/o Aviation. 


WANTED — Man to take charge of metal fuselage manu- 
facture at airplane factory in the cast. Applicant must have 
experience in this line of work, be able to develop own tools 
and jigs, and handle men. Give lull particulars. Box 39S, 
AVIATION. 


FOR SALE : Standard ship with a Hisso motor, two pas- 
senger plane, guaranteed first class shape, price $1200.00. 
Mrs. K. Steiger, Blythville, Ark. 


WANTED: 25, OX5 motors new. Box 151, Wichita, 


FOR SALE or trade 1 good Lincoln Standard Tourabout, 
ready to fly. 25 hours since overhauled, for <|iiick sale 
$850.00. Ilagen Oil Company, Shattnck, Okln. 


FOR SALE: Brand new 220 llispano-Suiza, converted to 
direct drive, with hub, $500.00. Three pair skiis, new, for 
landing on snow or ice, per pair, $20.00. Daniel Kiser, New 
Butler, Wis. 


FOR SALE: New OX5 Cannok, fifty hour lime, $750.00. 
Longren OX5 motor, $550.00. Write or wire. Shannon & Wert 
Bros. Aviation Company, Parsons, Kansas. 


FOR SALE: One K-6 Standard and one 0X5 Standard, 
practically new. cheap for immediate sale. Hunt Aviation 
Company, 523 Hammond Building, Detroit, Mich. 


, Advertisements inserted regular- 
ly in AVIATION’S Classified Sec- 
tion pay for themselves many times 


Commercial Flying in the Arctic 

While the Round-tbe-World (lid's and the MacMillan ex- 
pedition have been getting front page stuff on all the daily 
papers, Noel Wien, a commercial flier, has, for two summers, 
been quietly developing civilian aviation in regions further 
North than those reached by the World Fliers. There arc few 
countries more inhospitable to the flier than Alaska yet Wien 
has traversed the country from Eagle on the Canadian Boun- 
dary to Nome on the Western sea coast and from Anchorage 
on the South coast to Nolan, miles North of the Arctic Circle. 
Read what the world fliers have said about Alaska and then 
get out your map and note the country which Wien lias 
covered. 

Noel Wien is the aviator in charge of the Fairbanks Air- 
plane Corporation of Fairbanks. Alaska. During the sum- 
mer he has made trips to more than fifteen different points 
radiating in all directions from Fairbanks. Eight trips have 
been made to points north of the Arctic Circle. Last suni- 



Photo by Noel Wien 

Landing Facilities in Alaska 

mer Wien flew some 7,000 mi. This year he had flown 
12,170 miles up to Nov. 5. The only breakages, so far, 
have been propellers. 

Except from Anchorage to Fairbanks, there are no railroads 
and, in fact, practically no roads in the territory over which 
Wien has been flying. Last spring a successful flight was 
made to Wiseman’, with two passengers. On the way back, 
however, strong head winds were encountered and the plane 
practically stood still. The plane ran out of oil and then 
out of gas and naturally had to come down. The only place 
available was a sand bar in the river where a decent landing 
was made. Being sixty miles to the nearest town and, the 
spring time of the vear when the ground conditions are ex- 
cecdinglv bad, Wien had a hard time getting to civilization. 
He walked three days and three nights, with only a couple 
of dry buns to eat. During the thaws, the ground was all 
covered with water and soft snow, the way lying through 
Alaskan ‘nigger heads’, tundras and spruce swamps with 
water deeper than the boots, most of the way. Wien lost 
ten pounds but otherwise was none the worst for the ex- 
perience. 


United States Air Forces 


U. S. ARMY AVIATION 

Night Aerial Photographs a Success 

One of the most important experiments of recent years, 
looking to the advancement of photography as a means of 
revealing enemy secrets in time of war, was recently carried 
out with complete success. 

Announcement has come from the Kodak Park laboratories 
of the Eastman Kodak Company that Army tests made oyer 
Rochester on the night of Nov. 20, using a Martin bomber 
and filtv pounds of flashlight powder, had produced 
remarkably clear photographs and that the result had exceeded 
all expectations. 
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The pictures taken from the airplane with seven especially 
designed aerial cameras and a motion-picture machine were 
developed and printed in the laboratories under the direction 
of Lieut. George W. Goddard, who was in charge of the 
flight. 

Darkness became daylight twice during the night for the 
brief space of one-fiftieth of a second. The fifty pounds of 
powder, dropped from the plane at an altitude of 3,000 ft., 
ignited with a heavy detonation. 


Airplanes Aid Scientific Investigation of Wheat 
Rust 

The Air Service Technical School at Chanute Field, Rantoul, 
111., recently aided the U.S. Department of Agriculture in a 
scientific investigation for the purpose of gathering informa- 
tion on the origin and spread of epidemics of the black rust 
disease of wheat, oats, barley and rve. The Technical School 
was represented by Lieut. John V. Hart, who piloted a DH 
plane, and enabled Mr. Gordon C. Curran, of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to make observations at several points in 
the United States to determine how prevalent spores of this 
disease are in the upper air . 

They left Chanute Field for a flight over Iowa and the 
Dakotas to the Canadian line, thence aeross Minnesota to 
Fort Snelling near Minneapolis and from there over Wis- 
consin, Lake Michignn and Michigan to Selfridge Field, Mt. 
Clemens, Mich., returning direct to Chanute Field. The trip 
required a week, during the course of which 2,630 miles were 
covered. More than 100 glass slides were exposed to the 
upper air currents and excellent rust spore material was col- 
lected for study in the experimental laboratories of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The slides are examined in the government laboratories at 
St. Paul, Minn. In 1922, some slides were exposed from a 
Chanute Field airplane at 12,000 ft. altitude in Lake County, 
Illinois, and a number of rust spores were caught. 

The airplane is a great aid in studying the distribution 
of spores of pathogenic fungi. It is likely to be very useful 
in epidemiology studies and it also may be useful in determin- 
ing the value of establishing quarantine lines. 


Army Air Orders 

Sec. Lt. John Lamont Davidson, A.S., promoted to rank of 
First Lt., and will remain in present duties. 

Capt. Vincent B. Dixon, A.S., McCook Field, to Selfridge 
Field. 

Master Serg. Nemo S. Jolls, placed upon retired list at 
Rockwell Air Int. Dep. 

See. Lt. Robert E. Burns, A.S., Brooks Field, to Fort Sam 
Houston. 

Sec. Lt. Lewis A. Riggins, A.S., Brooks Field, to Fort Sam 
Houston. 

Staff Serg. William M. McNamara, A.S., Asheville, trans- 
ferred to 22nd Obs. Sqd., Fort Bragg. 

Following officers relieved from assignment and duty Scott 
Field and will report to Com. A. S. Bal. & Air. Sell., Scott 
Field: First Lts. Neal Creighton, Harvey H. Holland, Benja- 
min B. Cassidy, Karl S. Axtater. 

Navy Air Orders 

Id- (is) George Van Denrs det. USS Memphis to Aircf. 
Sqdns., Battle Fleet. 

Ens. Earl Maeser to continue duty Nav. Air Sla., Pensacola, 
orders 10-30 revoked. 

Lt. (jg) George C. Miller det. NAS Pensacola, to USS 
Richmond. 

Lt. Carl J. Robertson (MC) det. Rcc. Ship San Francisco 
to Nav. Air Sta., NOB, Hampton Roads, Va. 

Marine Air Orders 

First Lt. J. N. Smith det. NAS, Pensacola, to Adv. Fly. 
Sch., Kelly Field. 
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inssouiti PORTERFIELD plying school 

1733 KcGEB TRAFFIC WAY KANSAS CITY, MO. 

CALIFORNIA 

THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
O^B.^STAR ROUTE^ ^ ^ gift SAI J, P 1 ^ 00 

FLYING* ‘school— O perated in ronnoction 

Service. Wriw'Rm Dem^'a^R^A^SERVICE X. 

FLORIDA 

SMITH-LUDINGTON AIRCRAFT 

LUXURIOUS LOENING AIR YACHT FOR CHARTER. 
Winter station, Miami; Summer station. New York City. 
Address; 820 Atlantic Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

CURTISS EXHIBITION COMPANY. CARDEN CITY, N. T. 

ILLINOIS Only SO mitre weal ot Chicago 

EAGLE AIRPORT SCHOOL OP AVIATION. 

Learn to Fly at our up to'dmo srtioo!' at very reasonable prices. 
dwTo^r lof «u n d d enu d Ex 'rt ”n«™e?o*ra“ tototemMlolT 

Write ^ 1 The t sch °OL OF AVIATION 

Plm THE SCHOOL OF SQUARE DEALING. 

LOOMIS AIRCRAFT, iS Columbia Are.. Binghamton, N. Y. 

Illinois PARTRIDGE, Inc. 

Aeronautical Instruction 

Aero Club ot Illinois Mail Address- 

Field. Chicago, III. Wriu , or Bl0 uet 430 S - Michigan Are. 

PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND 

FLYING BOAT SCHOOL Clifford Webster— Instructor 

Winter Station la n. I -If ay l Palm Beach. Fla. 

Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co., Inc. 

ILLINOIS 

Complete Bying conrae lor *250.00. This includes one hour of 
solo flying and ground course. All year flying. Start anytime. 
^ ^ YACKEY^ AIRCRAFT^ COMPANY ^ ^ ^ 

0J AUERtc • L L . EA g N PI -VING RIGHT q 

INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION WITHOUT RESTRICTIONS 
WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 

JOHNSONS’ FLYING SERVICE, Inc., Dayton, Ohio 

ILLINOIS 

MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORP. 

^ 1 ^MONMOUTH^n-L. ^ 

Thorough t ° 0U p“ j m b / N^or "Far 0 ”” 1 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ESSINGTON SCHOOL OF AVIATION 

FLYING BOATS, SEAPLANES, AND SPARES 
ESSINGTON (just west ol Philadelphia). PA. 

ILLINOIS CAMPBELL AIRPLANE CO. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

CAN YOU FLY 

GREAT°LAKES AIRWAYS ’lNc” '° PM * "eRIk/peNNA. 
Complete Aero Sentlco;— Parte and auppllea of aU kinda. Get 

KANSAS AVIATION ENGINEERING CO. 

LIGHT PLANES 
Parts, Instruction, Blueprints *a-S s . Propellors *to. 
Circular Fret LAWRENCE, KANSAS 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PITCAIRN AVIATION FLYING 

cane tit L t oenoino •miuouxia INSTRUCTIONS 

FLVINO 1 * SCO AT 1 S TN ATH VM PENNSYLVANIA SHORT FLIGHTS 

uiobioan BURNS-FLYERS 

SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL AVIATION 
2002 Real Estate Exchange Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 

FLY 1 NO FIELD ON SOUTHFIELD RD. 

TEXAS Year-roundFlying 

SAN ANTONIO AVIATION S MOTOR^SCHOOL 

AmPLAMS, ^NGINE^.'^AIVr^.^SUPPL^S^SJIOPS, HAN- 

UWHIOAN 

1 . v. piersoi P. & W. AIR SERVICE CO. 

PASSENGER AND EXPRESS SERVICE 

P. O. Box 758 Kalamazoo, Mich. 

WEST VIRGINIA SHANK McMULLEN AIRWAYS, Inc. 
boats* a' d" 00 ' "j < 0nd {J* none - t Thorough instruction on^ flying 

HUNTINGTON* 1 “°“ “‘"“"'“'‘wEST VIRGINIA 

MISSOURI 

NICHOLAS-BEASLEY AIRPLANE CO. . Complete flying In- 

who take an interest in you. No deposit rettnired on solo flight. 
Write for full particulars. MARSHALL, MISSOURI. 

WISCONSIN 

AU Pa typM roL^erotef“fl?fng Pl °° M *hour"flrid! 

EBERT AIRCRAFT SERVICE DEPOT-Operating Hamilton Airport 
Station “D," MILWAUKEE, WIS. Tel. Cudahy 438. 
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Usually, when AVIATION has given so much 
space to National aeronautic policies as it has 
recently, a few letters have been received expressing 
the hope that more technical articles could be 
published and the Washington situation avoided. 
But, with the future of our air services so intimately 
interwoven with the various hearings, trials, reports, 
messages, bills and speeches, it will be difficult 
to adequately follow the aeronautical history that 
is now in the making without giving these matters 
what might at another time appear to be undue 
prominence. 


The expression, "Commercial Aviation is the 
backbone of National Air Defense” has been 
used so positively by those who are supposed to be 
informed that it has come to be accepted almost 
as a truism. Considered in the light of the ex- 
periences of air transport in Europe since the war, 
it is difficult to see that this statement is funda- 
mentally sound. In England, France and Italy, 
the number of pilots and airplanes engaged in air 
transport work is only a pitifully small fraction 
of the aircraft maintained by the governments. 
And this situation exists in spite of all the heralded 
expansion of the net woTk of air routes in Europe. 
In Germany, without any governmental aircraft 
being built the constructors have had to give more 
thought to the development of commercial types. 
But, even here, the numbers of airplanes that are 
being constructed are not creating a sound aircraft 
industry. It has become increasingly important 
to make the greatest possible use of aircraft equip- 
ment on air routes. Only by such intensive use 
has it been found possible to secure any adequate 
financial return. This policy has the effect of 
limiting the numbers of aircraft and pilots. Until 
there is an extensive network of air routes that are 
operated by both night and day services in any 
country, the relation of commercial aviation to 
national defense will not be of great importance. 


With this issue, AVIATION increases its price 
per copy to fifteen cents to secure some adequate 
return from its sales through single copies at news 
stands. When it is known that a publisher's 
return is less than half the price charged, it will 
then be seen why it has been necessary to make 
the change. The yearly subscription price of four 


dollars a year remains unchanged. Some friends 
have suggested that with increased circulation, the 
advertising rates can be increased but that assump- 
tion does not hold in trade papers. Advertisers 
consider the purchasing power of the readers 
rather than the number of subscribers. Until the 
purchasing power of the aeronautical field increases, 
advertising to greater numbers is not a paying 
venture. Goodwill is a valuable asset for any 
aircraft company but without a growing business 
it is not possible to capitalize it. Some of the 
most successful trade publications have only a 
third of the distribution of AVIATION and yet they 
are used by nearly every unit in the field that they 
serve. The reason is the purchasing power. 
This explanation may serve to explain in some 
measure why it has been necessary for AVIATION 
to advance its single copy price. 


Those who are keeping a library of aeronautical 
books should not fail to secure a set of the volumes 
issued by the President's Aircraft Board. 

There have been three volumes issued to date, 
with a fourth still to appear. These, together 
with the six bulky volumes of the Lampert Com- 
mittee form what may be termed an encyclopedia 
of American governmental aviation. As reference 
works they will be indispensible : as light reading 
the thousands of pages are indigestible. They 
may be secured at prices that are reasonable, by 
writing to the Government Printing Office. 


More interesting reading will be found when 
the proceedings of the Mitchell Court Martial are 
printed, if some Congressman can persuade Con- 
gress to put them into permanent form. They 
would serve, with the volumes mentioned above, as 
the Cross Examination of the same witnesses. As 
this trial will probably be regarded as one of the 
most famous military trials of history, it will have 
its place in military jurisprudence, but from the 
standpoint of air defense it will have an importance 
that only another war can bring out. Looked at 
from the viewpoint of the next generation, some 
of the contentions that now appear to be con- 
troversial, may seem axiomatic. For this reason 
it is to be hoped that the entire trial will be per- 
petuated in permanent form. 
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Aircraft Service Directorm 

l r WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 

TURN INDICATOR 

PIONEER. INSTRUMENT COMPANY 

MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 

BTMrTf? 


PROPELLERS 

Look — Look — Look 

S^ UCCd shP" C 'i ss B mo"or Used 

Standard jlut^Bke nre-^OX^ motor ^$700.00^ OXS^ CanuAJust 

Shannon & Werl Bros. Aviation Company — Parsons. Kansas. 

WANTED 

220 H.P. HISPANO-SUIZA ENGINES 
Advise How Many— -and Condition 
AUTO ENGINE WORKS - ST. PAUL, MINN. 

if used regularly 

this advertising space will 
pay for itself many times over 

write for rates 

YACKEY TRANSPORT 

Liberty 12 motors. Landing speed is 32 miles per hour, 
high speed 123 m.p.h.; useful loud 2400; ceiling with load 
22,000 ft., duraluminum construction throughout. Best per- 
forming ship ever known. Price «7, 500.00. 

YackeyAircraftCo., Yackey'sCheckerboardAirplane Field 

—PETREL MODEL FIVE— 

-Super-Performance In ihe 3 Sealer Class— 
—Seaplane or Landplane lo Soil Your desires— 

— Air Cooled or Water Cooled Motors — 

Details an Models Four & Five gladly furnished on request 

HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 

BRISTOL, PA. 

STANDARDS & J Ns 

Detroit Aircraft Supply - 23-25 Cottage Grove Ave. 

Highland Park. Michigan 

AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES LIST NOW READY. WING DOPE, 
$5.75 1 12-15 ^ p i" 1 °eo r ' I I! ardmore (many’ atruMtoUi $"50 

prints $1. Wanted used 0X5 motors— also aircooled engines; give 

OSTERGAARD AIRCRAFT 4369 N. Narragansett, Chicago, III. 

FACTORY REBUILT AIRPLANES FOR SALE 

cover, natural $1200. I Bristol 5-placo' with now 26o 'Stilmaon 
*2000. n*v™ S ;itab"e U f!S jSnniiTr' e |tandard tO $500° 00 'r wt''" h* 

WOODSON ENGINEERING CO. Bryan, Ohio. 

Advertisements inserted regularly in 

AVIATION’S AIRCRAFT SERVICE 
DIRECTORY 

pay for themselves many times over. 

Up 11^®! 

716 WEST Superior FLOYD J. LOGAN Ci.evei.axd. Ohio. 

FORD A. CARPENTER 
CONSULTING METEOROLOGIST 
In Operation of Airways and Terminals 
Room 584, Chamber of Commerce Building, 

1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles, California 

JENNIES 

Year end sale on 15 AI Jennies @ 20% below 
present list during month of December, Three 
months free storage. 

CLARENCE O. PREST 
ARLINGTON CALIFORNIA 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 

CONTINUED 


EDWARD P. WARNER 

Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 
Commercial Operation of Aircraft. 
Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 

HASKELITE PLYWOOD 

Only Plywood made to pass strict Grade “A" 
Navy Specifications. 

Can be furnished in any size or thickness. 

HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 

133 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 



EVERYTHING FOR THE AEROPLANE 

Send for Our Catalogue 

LARGEST AIRPLANE SUPPLY BOUSE IN TBE WEST 
A m^yback'guaranSa’on nothing *°f (1 ‘ ircr “ ,t lowest prices - 
WRITE OR WIRE US YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 
CRAWFORD AIRPLANE COMPANY 
350 WASHINGTON BLVD. ° ‘ VENICE, CALIFORNIA 

LUDINGT0N EXHIBITION COMPANY 

Passenger Flying 1 A gf.nts 1 Spares of All Kinds 

Instruction von Sport Furman Ships 

Victor Dallin — | WACO Aerial Taxi Service 

Aerial Photography I 1 Exhibition Flying 

Office: Atlantic Bldg. Flying from Pine Valley Field 

PHILADELPHIA PINE VALLEY, N. J. 



SEA GULL 

Perfect condition. New fabric. Finished in Green Bronze pig- 
mented dope. Natural mahogany hull, A beautiful job. Complete 
with handling truck, elc.. $2500 with Hall-Scolt A7A and air 
starter installed. Without power and instruments $2200. 

CLARENCE O. PREST 

Arlington California 

Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronautics 

Courses in Aeronautical Engineering and In- 
dustrial Aviation. For particulars apply to the 
Dean of the College of Engineering, 

N. Y. University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 



HANGARS 

ASSEMBLY PLANTS and COMPLETE AVIATION FIELDS 

SPALDING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 

CONTRACTORS & DESIGNING ENGINEERS 
BUILDERS OF j SZviX8S^%*™» or TH* 0 *”' PA ' 

U. S. AIR MAIL SERVICE 

THE AEROPLANE 
175, Piccadilly, London, W.l, England 

Charles Grey. Editor 

Subscription Rates for U.S.A. 1 year — $8.50 

co. 

SHIPS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

JN4D's $750.00 & UP COMET OX5 $2000.00 

HISSO JENNY .... 1500.00 COMET K6 4000.00 

SPECIAL BUILT CANUCK 1350.00 

SPECIAL OX5. RACER, METAL PROP 2500.00 

Used and new OX 5 motors, airplane parts and supplies. 
G. S. IRELAND, GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 

LIBERTY MOTOR OWNERS 

Absolutely im^r.-hsnceab^; oH 

JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS INC 

SI8-533 WEST 57TH STREET NEW YORK. N. Y-. U. S. A. 

DECATUR AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
New and Used Ships lor Sale 
Parts for JN4D-JN4C or Standard JI Shins 
OX5-OXX6-Hisso or Liberty Motors 
Complete Flying Course— $150.00 

ONE DOLLAR 

thousands ^’a^ilf^'av^tlo^m h™''” ’’'J",'"'' beins lw0 ° rn ”by 
WALLACE AERO CO.. Bettendorf. Iowa 

tint 1 : irr 

CLARENCE O. PREST 
ARLINGTON CALIFORNIA 
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WRIGHT-BELLANCA SIX SEATER 

Powered With 

WRIGHT WHIRLWIND 200 HP. AIR COOLED ENGINE 
FOR COMMERCIAL SERVICE 


WRIGHT-BELLANCA ELLICIENCY 

With 1000 pounds pay-load, the Wright- 
Bellanca won the Efficiency Race at the 
New York Air Paces — scoring 53% more 
points than the nearest competitor. With 
full load this plane makes 132 miles per 
hour, has a landing speed of 42 miles per 
hour, climbs 900 feet the first minute. It 
cruises easily at 100 miles per hour, using 
only 115 of its 200 horse power. At cruising 
speed the gasoline consumption is 1234 
gallons per hour, or 8 miles per 
gallon. Rugged construction 
with high safety factors; ample 
cargo space — 122 cubic feet in 
cabin; comfortable accommoda- 
tions including cabin heaters, 
excellent vision for both pilot 
and passengers; all make for 
commercial efficiency. For de- 
tailed information write for 
Bulletin No. 14. 


Orders for Wright -Bellanca 
planes are being taken now for 
deliveries early in the spring. The 
price complete with Whirlwind 
engine is $12,000 f.o.b. Paterson 


WRIGHT- WHIRL WIND ECONOMY 

For commercial service where reliability, 
durability and economy are essential, con- 
sider an engine so reliable that Cuban pilots 
in land planes constantly fly to the Isle of 
Pines over 40 miles of ocean. An engine 
so durable that FIuff-Daland Dusting pilots 
flew 14 of them throughout their season 
without even uncrating their two spare en- 
gines. So economical that commercial air 
lines are using them in preference to motors 
oflowerfirstcost. Suchperform- 
ance is justified by the years of 
continuousimprovement,bythe 
wealth of practical experience 
gained in producing hundreds 
of these engines, by the elimina- 
tion of water cooling troubles, 
and by the Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation — thelargestmanu- 
facturers of aviation engines in 
America. For detailed informa- 
tion write for Bulletin No. 8. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORORATION 

Paterson, N. J. U. S. A. 


WRIGHT ENGINE 
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